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ADVERTISEMENT. 
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of Vi 5 to Paris „ in * . f mY "ou Semin; fora 

opportunity te make ſome of the Remarks contained in 
ile fubſequent" pages. "The point "of bim fru whente the 
Arir are contemplated, it is preſumed; is new; and Aar 
i Mund thence preſent objectr birberts unobſerved, or nor 
"beretofore adverted to, will not, therefore, be thought ex- 


traordinary. 


/ 


Similar Remarks were alſo made in a tour through Flanders, 
part 'of Germany, and Holland, is 1775, but wers fup- 
preſſed, as inapplicable to the purpoſes of this Review;  ina/- 
much as that the progreſs of no particular School of Art, 
Founded on principles at all agreeing with thoſe of our Royal 
Academy, could be adduced, on which to you a uſeful 
Compariſon. 


If the Province of the Protecteur of the French Academy 
Jhowld be thought to glance at that of the Preſident of the Engliſh 
Royal Academy, in the retroſpect had to the Government of 
the Parifian School, Sir Joſpua Reynolds, perſonally, is totally 
3 ore 
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out of the queſtion. A. . and an Arif, it 


requires no Feftimony to Prove, that none could more ably, - 
or mord. botournbly,” have filled that Station, | 75 Princi ple 
in the Inſtitution will, hen, ; appear to be * A 


Wot: of "that di _— ien warm oy ACA 


LA 1 
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bY 8 e © TID . u e s T7 Yo 
a The Jimits. 0 a. Wm are ioo cireumſarited to allow of 
Bar full dilation. on the  objefts preſented in this, Addreſe, 


tbey dgſerve, and thence. they muſt. appear to be given mare 
a Hints, than, as ample and minute * one of * 


Importance. 5 


5 D PREY conſequence to the Reputation of the Britiſh 


Arts, will, it it hoped, ſbield this humble Attempt * 
be e of ar Tapetiaaneg. n d e 
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H E PANE! ſtate in which the Polite Arts were 
ſeated in France, will ever remain as one of the; 
0 brighteſt Ornaments of the reign of Louis the four- 
teenth: and ſo well was their importance underſtood by that 
able Miniſter Cardinal Mazarin, whom the King had ap- 
pointed firſt Protecteur of the New Academy, that to nur- 
ture them with ſucceſs, he found, it was not only neceſſary 
that every ſource from whence information could be de- 
rived to the Artiſt, ſhould be laid open and placed within 
his reach, but that to make them Ornamental and Uſeful 
to the Se it was equally neceſſary to open a field for 

A the 


an 
their exertion, when they had obtained rength t to tand 
forth as a body 1 matured under the auſpices c of ſo glorious 


4 Pattonage. : The Cardinal ſurvived” not long enough t to 
ſee this object completed; but he had in the Great 
Colbert, a ſucceſſor equally the friend of the Arts, and 
endowed with a ſpirit of enterprize and magnificence, that 
promiſed the iſſue of the labours of the e School to 
be, in the higheſt degree, honourable to its inſtitution, 
and not the leaſt of the blories to be atchicyed od * 


conſummate Stateſman. 


No ſooner 8 was the palace of the N ew Louvre 


x completed, than, to give luſtre and eclat to his adopted 
favourites, the King threw: it open for the reception of 
the Polite Arts; and, in the moſt decided, and unequi- 
vocal manner, held them forth the objects of his affection 
and patronage. The only abilities which had yet opened 
upon that nation, prior to this æra, were thoſe poſſeſſed by 
Vouet, Freminet, and Couſin; and it had not hitherto 
been at all attentive to the cultivation of works of taſte and 
elegance. In the eyes of that nation, however, this novel 
ſpectacle begat no mean jealouſies, although it had taken 
poſſeſſion of the moſt ſplendid palace of the metropolis ; 
on the contrary, by thoſc who either W or could, 


„„ Wn reaſon 


if *; 1 


reaſon on the ſubject, the inveſtigation was ſoot! ſolved 


into a national benefit; "and its conſequences, though not 
apparent to the view” of the moment, were thought to 
hart the Glory of the Monarch, and the Honour of the 
People for its object, and as fuch met their unlimitetl con- 
fidence and eſtec. And in this opinion they wete con- 
firmed, on viewing the ſucceſs of their ſurrounding neigh- 
bours, who were become celebrated for their Genius, and 
admired for their refinements in thoſe elegant purſuits; 
and not without feelings repugnant to the ſpirit and viva- 
city of their country, could they exiſt in a ſtate of inferi- 
ority to thoſe over whom their proweſs, in other conteſts, 
Had fo often triumphed. Mean while, the King and his 
| Miniſter, ſaw with complacency, the glory of that æra 
ariſe, with every auſpicious omen in its favour ; and they 
already anticipated the delight and veneration of Poſterity, 
gratefully looking up ro them, as the Founders of the 
Splendor, and the ProteQors of the Genius of a great 
Kingdom, mighty i in Arms, but, till that Period, undiſ⸗ 
tinguithed i in Arts, | 


In Rome too, whither it was neceſſary the Profeflors 
of the Arts ſhould reſort, to ſtudy the works of the great 
Maſters of that School, and draw information from the 

A 2 pure 


| T + 1 15 \ 
pure fountain of the Ancient Greek Marbles; by which to 
Form their Own principles, a Reſidence worthy of Royalty, 
the Palace of Mancini was purchaſed, and, appropriated to 
\ heit purſuits; and in that, as well as in the Academy of 
ji Paris, the moſt perfect Models of all the celebrated Sta- 
| 5 were collected and en for their uſe. 
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1 Te 0 deni their: Gl ang to give ſtability to | the 
precepts on which the principles of the Arts were founded, 
Le. Brun, as Chancellor of the Academy, on the plan 
pointed out to him by Colbert, gave the firſt diſcourſe on 
Painting, by publicly deſcanting on the beauties and de- 
| fects to be ſought after, or guarded againſt, by the Student, 
which he. elucidated by remarks on Raphael's celebrated 
picture of St. Michael and the Devil. Theſe diſcourſes 
are deſervedly admired, and many of their principles 
adopted in the modern ſyſtem, with advantage to the 


Nene, and honour to the Preeeppr 


NON fo broad a baſis, ſo deeply aid, and ſo Fran eſta- 
bliſhed, what might not be expected from the exertions 
of impatient Genius, ſtruggling to get free from the 
ſhackles of prejudice, and panting to enter the liſts, in 


this new and delightful field. Public expectation was not 
diſap- | 


57 4 "Io 
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diſappointed by lukewarm patronage, or indolent ability; 3 
and the generous emulation lighted. up in the breaſts of 


the Artiſts, by the munificence of the Prince, kept pace 
with his liberality. If he held forth the Wreath, the 


Hiſtoric Canvas glowed with the fire and the ſentiment of 

nature, and the Marble ſtarted into life! A new Creation 
was ſeen riſing around; and the wonder of the times was 
turned on the value of the diſcovery of ſo much ſtrength 
af* invention, ſo much power of imagination, and ſuch 
excellence of execution, ſpontaneouſly flowing in uniſon 
with the Royal fiat, which nat ar Let there be 


nin and it was ſo.“ 


— 'On the WITTE of Mary de Medicis to Paris, in the latter 
end of the year 1620, ſhe found the New Palace of the 
Luxembourg finiſhed :| and having been a witneſs of the 
powers of the pencil of Rubens, during her refidence in 

Flanders, ſhe invited him to undertake the decoration of 
its Gallery. The completion of that magnificent work 
added new vigour to the exertions of the Academicians of 
Paris, who while they applauded and approved the abi- 
lities of a Rival Artiſt of another School, they nobly ſought 
his ſubjugation to their own. powers, by conteſting with 
him for the Palm, not by detracting from his merits, but 
9 by 


1 


| i 6 Y. | 
2 9 e to ſurpaſs] dw rid their own works. 
TThe-/Scrife' was honoutable; and to the preſent hour, 
Paris; and its environs, enjoy, to infinite advantage, the 
effects of that competition. The Gallery of the Luxem- 
bourg was then the only public teſtimony the Artz in 
France had to offer; and it was there their Standard was 
eſt reared, in oppoſition to the Italian Schovls; if we ex- 
cept the palace of Fontainbleau, in which Freminet, 
and Couſin, both French Artiſts, affiſted-the Ttalians; em- 
ployed by Francis the firſt, in its decoration. No cir- 
cumſtance could have occurred ſo opportunely, to ſet the 
kindling fire, in the French Academy, in a blaze, as did 
this work of Rubens. And, from that time, no foreign 
auxiliary was called in to the decoration of their public | 
edifices, which were now unreſervedly thrown open to the 
Pencils of their native Artiſts, Their Churches, and their 
Palaces, were ambitious to receive Aſſiſtances from their 
Powers; and through the Ancient Notre Dame, to the 
Modern Ecole Militaire, the Gallic Genius has, with fignal 
honour, breathed free and uninterrupted. Perhaps no 
Period was more propitious to the Elegant Arts, fince the 
time of Raphael, than that in which the French School 
was formed. Italy ſtill retained its glories in the Schools 
of Florence, Parma, Bologna, and Venice, all which acted 


on 


„ 1 MH 
on other States, as. noble incentives to the exertion of local? 
Genius. Spain had dropped a-portion of its rigidity, and ; 
the hinges of the Eſchrial were turned to admit the entrance 
of the Arts, led by Titian, and fucceeded by Velaſquez 
and Murillo. A diſtinguiſhed Writer of our own County, 
has placed thei progreſs in fo honourable a light, chat it 
is dbubtful Whether the Fatronage of Charles the fifth,” 
and of Philip che ſecond, yields to any other in Europe, | 
than thoſe of Julius the ſecond; and Leo the tenth, evinced | 
inc the inſtances of Raphael and Michael Angelo. The 
Fleming had begun their race and proceeded hohere 
ably and ably on the courſe, in many inſtanees, excluſſve 
ob the aids” of Rubens atid/Vandyek, who were the great 
leaders of that body of Artiſts!:'Phe Dutch were ad- 
vancing, and had formed a very reſpectable Phalanx of 
accurate, attentive; and laborious inveſtigators of nature, 
in a manner expreſſiue of nice and perſpicuous obſervation.” 
And the names of Teniers, Rembrandt, Vandevelde and 
others, emit a radiance on the Arts that has won many 
votaries to their ſhrine, while it has reflected great ho- 
nour on their native School. In England, too, the flame 
had begun, and its heat was promoted by the cafual viſit 
of Rubens to the Court of London, not indeed in the 
purſuit of the Arts, but in the Character of Envoy from: 
20 the 
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. At inlffier- Wen 
[/ _. duced which embelliſh the. Chapel of White ball and a ſe% 
other Pictures, diſperſed in different collegtens of the: 


Nobility in the Court of James the firſt. But his pupil 


Vandyck, whoſe reſidence here was of longer duration, 
and w hoſe employment being, ſo much about the Perſon of 


the King, and thoſe of, the Royal F amily, that Dobſon; 


Cooper, and Johnſon, inſpired with, ardour 1 in the purſuit 


of a Profeſſion. countenanced by the Sovereign, | exerted) 
themſelyes ſo ſucceſsfy}]y;,cas to procure them the appro- 


bation of their ownz,,and-the - admiration of the preſent 


times. But the national troubles which broke out about 


that, time, and ended in the Death of the King, obſcured 


the luſtre Which the Arts had begun tb diffuſe, and to 
which the King hiraſelf lent his perſonal ſupport, by not 


only forming the moſt 1 collection of Pictures 


then known in Europe, but alſo amuſing himſelf: often in 


| Drawing and Deſigning. From that period, to the eſta- 


bliſhment of the Engliſh School, Sir Peter Lely, Sir 
James Thornhill, and Sir Godfrey Kneller, bore up the 
reputation of the Arts with honour to their Abilities, and 
from their hands they have been received, and are now 
yielded up with accumulated intereſt to the Public. But 
the French ſeemed to have engaged the moſt ſeriouſly in 

1 the 


"F 9 1 
che purſuit of thaſe refinements the imitative Arts were 
| ſuſceptible of; and from that period it is, that we are to 
date the dawn of that day, which has ever ſince, through 
their medium, ſhed ſuch refulgence through their public 
edifices, illumiaing the gloom of the Cloyſter of their 
Religieur, and e new e to the Palace: of 
jet rien f 8565 | | 
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175 S Anh was NPY in 90 eration of this 
School! ſeemed to have had its foundation in the ſoundeſt 
policy, and to have taken in every object that could Ris 
mulate perfection, and render permanent the advantage it 
had obtained. It ſhared iin the wiſdom of their national 
councils, and political meaſures, from the hands into which 
it was committed. It was not the erude ſuggeſtions of 
an over-heated zeal, nor the contrivance of individual 
intereſt; that gave it the ſolidity and firmneſs it poſſeſſed; 
but, founded on the ſame foreſight, and depth of{pene+ 
tration, which had often outſtripped the moſt vigilant 
opponents, it ſhared in advantages that could alone be pro- 
cured: by the powers of ſuperior perception, and thence 
flouriſhed beyond all competition. The Arts were found 
to be capable of a Public Good, or they had heen ſtill 
unknown among bann It was che buſineſs of the Mi- 
B niſter 
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I enn . 
engine in motion. Thus reaſoned che Brent; and hence | 
it.is, that ar the preſent moment, the foundation of their 
School of Art cannot be ſhaken, but with, the extremeſt 
convulfion of the State: nor will awy of its-Sovcreigns be 
hardy enough to cneounter the odium that would be at- 


tendant on any hoſtile proceeding againſt an inftitution. 


from whence ſo. much honour has been derived. to. the 
nation. At this moment its vigour is unimpaited; and its: 


principles are as active as in the time of the fourteenth 


Louis, fo far as regards its funds, andd its cultivation of 


Genius. No abatement of its ardour, no interruption of 


its aim has aſſailed it, through all the exigencies of na- 
tional difireſs; but the ſame provident protection that 


called it into exiſtence, and ſhielded its infant ſtate, fill 
pervades all its purfuits, and gives energy to all its opera- 


tions. Protection may excite, hut cannot create Genius :: 


but the Protection the French School has been cheriſhed 


by, has blended humanity with its influence: and although. 


the powers of their firſt Maſters may have been, caught up 
into heaven, and their Spirit failed to defend on Fed 

_ Lueceſfors, the ſtream, like the overflowings-of. the Nile, 

{ - whilſt it continues to furniſh. nurture for the railing of. 


Seniuy to the moſt exalted eminence, whenever Provi-. 
= dence;, 


K 
Dene, in its wiſdom, may permit it to teviſie chelr 

3 abode, it yields a recompence to its Members, that .o 
laces their labours with comfort,” and em powers them to 
met in their decline of life, that they had been thbiight 
to deſerve honourably of their Country. Even the Hoſpital 
of Tnyalides, heaves no figh in reproach of the diſtinction. 
The Corps was ſelect, not numerous; it was honourable, 
but not expenſive, And it became the dignity of a great 
nation; as well to reward the fignal efforts of the Genius 
of Peace, as its Martial Spirit: their views indeed had 
different directions, but it was enough that each had been 


ſern bo nr alraticing the glory 1770 their Wee 


Tus great Nn che French e has TP in ks 
Tui. of the Arts, has been chiefly owing to its 
government being placed in the hands of Noblemen of the 
firſt rank, and in poſſeſſion of the firſt employments of 
the State; and the good conſequences of that ſyſtem, are 
evident in it to the preſent moment. The Patron, and 
the Artiſt, were diſtinct characters: it was the province 
of the firſt to guide and guard; it was the wiſh - of the 
lift to deſerve and receive Protection. Both were under 
the eye of the Sovereign, whoſe care had been not to 
mock the Arts, by putting them under the direction of 
1 or Indifference; either of which muſt be fatal 

1 to 


Enown, to their Prince. thro 


countenance! of the Protecteur added to its recommenda- 
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een 8 but added ga the Royal, has u. 5 
Miniſterial Protection, uncontaminated. by|-pplitical;, diſ- 


R 


Saen. eri che bias ef rte 189 eee by. the 


Regard - of his molt ogg ge g Swat. 1 Lyell the 


littleneſs of contrivance to ſuppref Genius; tog much the 


friend of. his Country, to palm Pretenders. on its eſteem; 
under the ſhelter of his influence; the decided, Patron of 
the Arts, its. Profeſſors had perfect repoſe in his counſels, 
and perfect reliance on his juſtice. Their deſires made 
gh ſuch a medium, excited na 
jealouſy, alarmed no ſuſpicion,;. open and acceſſible ta all 
its Members, no cabal dared to miſrepreſent the wiſhes, 
or impede the intereſt of an individual. Competent to 
decide, no matter was ſuffered to appear before the 
Sovereign; but had, in aid to its own propriety, the 


tion and ſupport; and the ungracious trouble of inveſti - 
gating their concerns, farther than an Aſſent to their 


poublic undertakings, or an Approbation of their finiſhed 


labours, never appreached the Royal Breaſt. The Miniſter 
ſtood the Palladium of riſing Genius, an impracticable 
boundary, ſeparating a Royal Academy from a Company 
of Painters, by which on combination was broke, all 


_ profeſſional; 


? 
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— bickerings ſilenced, and a local tyranny; in- Re 
mical to every generous Prineipfe, deſtroyed. TY have 
fuffered ſuth Abilities as \were enrolled in in the KA records 4 
of the Parifian Academy, to have remained inactive, would 
have been a,xeproach tog ſevere for its, ProefZewr to have 
fuſtained ; to have employed them an trivial objedts, 
would have. been equally, diſgraceful. It wag a duty 
which. had deyolyed. on his ſhoulders, from the nature 
of the Inſtitution, and mult be fulfilled without perſonal 
regard... But in the hands appointed to guide their mover 
ments, nothing of doubt remained of the moſt flattering 
iſſue. And. ſo well were theſe points attended to, with 
ſuch ardour and ſpirit were they entered upon, that in 2 
very ſhort period, ſo numerous were the proofs of the 
Ability and Induſtry of the French. Artiſts; ſo different 
an aſpect had the Metropolis put on; ſo much was the 
public taſte improved, and private life embelliſhed, that 
to the preſent hour it has the appearance of the Work. of ö 
Ages, and has deſcended from them a miracle of exertion, 


and a national benefit. 13 * 
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| The spirit of the imitative Arts ſet afloat, like 


The Poet's eye, in a ſine frenzy rolling, | 
Doth. glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heavy n, 
8 « And 


. "C1. wh 
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Wk „Nan her creative powers, -\ terrors of the arm of 
Alexander were again made viſible, and the actions of 
Gods, and Men, which have excited the reverence of the 
Heathen, and called forth the virtues of the Chriſtian 
World to imitate, have been preſented to view, _ in ſuch 
re queſtionable ſhapes, that we muſt ſpeak to them 
80 audible have been their voices, ſo convincing their 
| ſentiments, that Ages celebrated for their virtues, have 
thought them, and adopted them, as the cleareſt me- 

" Jiums through | which to render permanent honours to 

their Gods, their Heroes, their Lawgivers, and to all 

choſe exalted Characters, who, having befriended Man- 

Kina, deſerved to be held up as examples worthy the 

imitation of Poſterity, and entitled to its veneration. 
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T; national bias of a People, conſidered as fuch, is, in 
many inſtances, amiable and praiſe-worthy: and Genius, 


dedicating its powers to the glory of its Country, is a ſpec- 
tacle grateful to every ſenſe we entertain of moral, and re- 


ligious duty. That divine * . ties us to our 
Country, 
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Country, tb bes el n igen A 


over their wretchednefs, giving it charms to win us to their 
intereſt; in preference to our on being of the pureſt 
game, muſt be honoured where it is ſeen. Bvery good citi- 
zen has felt it, every honeſt mati applauds it. Eet then 
the offerings c of the Arts, under. the ſmiles of Louis le Grand, 

de more approved than cbndemned, more imitated than 
deeried. In the Place de Victoire lie is deified in the 
kigheſt excellence of Sculpture; in tlie Cielings of Ver- 
friltes, Painting has lifted him to the flies] Fhoſe tri- 
butes were his due. The Metropolis, but for his magni= 
ficent ſpirit, had remained to theſe days, a rude affemblage 
of habitations, huddled together with as little conve- 
niency as elegance. And of thoſe ſtructures, which form: 
the firſt features of the City of Paris, they chiefly own. | 
him as their founder, renovator, er perfetor. To which 
muſt be added, the raifing of thoſe ſplendid: Palaces of 
Verſailles, Matly, and the Hoſpital: of Invalides. His ex- 
ample influenced his Nobles, and the Palais Royal, the 
Mazarin College, and the Sorbonne, were edifices of the 
fame reign.. To. him, as a King, the monarchy of France 
is no leſs. indebted, than are the Arts of Peace, in his ſe- 
dulous attention to the embelliſhments of private life ; 
hence, no breath of theſe times carries his name to the 
5 | <a ear, 
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ear, without waſting Aa Bo of a incenſe to his 
memory. But as it is not my intention to enter on a Cata- 
Ugue of the Works of the French School, or to give a 
regular ſeries of their Productions in the different reigns, 
I muſt refer the inquiſitive on thoſe heads, to the peruſal 
| thoſe! abſtracted Indexes the. Vayage Pittoreſpue de 
*, Pats,” and the Voyage Pittoreſpue des Environs de 
be Paris in which they will find what the Artiſts of that 
nation have been employed in, from the time they were 
firſt aſſembled as a body, to the preſent æra, not however I 
on an extenſive and deſcriptive plan, but as Ciceroni to 3 
the Stranger, who may be in ſearch of the Works of Art; 
nor do thoſe Volumes refer but to a part of their Pro- 
ductions, as there is not a palace; or a Public Edifice, 
through the whole extent of that great Kingdom, that has 
not more than one inſtance of their Abilities to boaſt. 
And it is evident, that ſomething more, than ſimply 
the weight of the Arts, gave circulation to their nu- 
merous Productions. To an influence well poiſed, and 
an intereſt ſupported by hands that could command at- 
tention, the Artiſts were indebted for Practice and Re- 
Ward, and the Public freed from the abuſes of ignorant 
Pretenders. No Work in which their Profeſſion was con- 


.cerned, or to' which it was neceſſary, but was given to 
their 
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their charge; nor were any left to repine the want of 
opportunity to aſſert. their claiin on Public Patronage. In- 
grafted on the State, and made an appendage of its 
ſplendour; the Frendh School has obtained that ſtability 
of tank and ſupport, for which ſimilar Inſtitutions have 
eee the want eben . have i- 
ere o be 0 ure b Oil 11 02 40 
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In a bel in dh 44 Arts 1 e Royal 
Patronage for ſo many years as they have in Britain, it is 
a ſevere reproach to us, as an informed and liberal- minded 
nation, that it is ſtill neceſſary to ſay, and to prove, that 
they ought to be conſidered as more than a Superfiuity 
among us; and that it is ſtill neceſſary to prove, that by 
a proper, and prudent management, they might be pro- 
ductive of the moſt ſolid and laſting advantages to the 
empire at large. It is however by analogy, and compa- 
riſon, that thoſe proofs may be adduced to moſt effect, on 

minds habituated to make deductions from arithmetical 
calculations only, and which place confidence in nothing 
which has happened, to draw them into Speculations 
howſoever founded, that have not immediate proof to 
eſtabliſh their value and importance. Yet ſhall theſe 
ſame œconomical, prudent, and well informed Individuals, 
C lend 


lend their n and 8 to the moſt groſs, 


and glaring impoſtures on themſelves, ad: proſtitute both 
to the brilkancy of a puff direct, if it be iſſued from the 
roſtrum of an Auction rom, and while: the Artiſts, whoſe 


: poſes, exiſt no Ionger to detect the falſhood ol the practice, 
or to chaſtiſe the indignities offered to their Names and 
Reputations. But of theſe n. ſomewhat TAP: too 
e l N. 5863 cli AL{1THGq 4. 
ans It then he! ee FD a moment, 1 when 
Raphael. was commiſſioned. to paint any of his great 
works, for inſtance, the School of Athens, or the Trans- 
A guration, chat it was deemed by the prudent. Public, to 
have been, in Leo the tenth, an extravagant undertaking, 
the; exuberance of an overgrown revenue, that could 
poſſibly have given birth to ſo eccentric a purſuit ;; and 
that the reſult, - as the project might be ſuppoſed: to have 
Sad its origin in imprudent exceſs, would terminate in. 
diſgrace, and mortification. But as theſe inſerences were 
drawn by mere Prudence, ſurrounded with the narroweſt 
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| Wi. prejudices, unable to trace the conſequences of a Profeſſion. 
1 fraught with the moſt exalted ſentiments, and armed with 


the moſt powerful conviction, it was no wonder it ſhould 
* | fall 


names they hear fo freely uſed to the moſt. unworthy, pur 
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1891 | 
fall into-errors of the moſt hümiliating kind. Without 
reference to what of: moral or religious inſtructions, the 
Arte have in their diſpoſab to promulgate ; without to- 
ference to what improvement they bring home to under- 
ſtandings of all deſeriptions; that they prtach alike intel · 
ligibly to the rational and informed, as well as to leſs eul - 
tivated minds; that the cuſtoms and manners of other 
nations, and of other times, are produced to the judgment 
of all men to decide upon and compare; that the action: 
of the great and virtuous of every people, and of every diſs 
tinction, are held forth in the moſt attracting points of 
view, articulating with the moſt perſuaſive eloquence, 
o and do thou likewiſe; that Hiſtory, Sacred and 
Prophane, receive the moſt uſeful comments and ſuppott 
from the Pencil, and their precepts made to ſtrike more 
deeply on the heart, than either oral tradition, or written 
evidence could poſſibly effect, in characters intelligible to 
all nations, addreſſed to the comptehenſion of alli lan- 
guages; that the ſhame vf vice, and its concomitant train 
of evils, which have rendered life miſerable to many; and 
infamous to others, have received puniſſiment of the moſt 
exemplary kind, from the ſeverity of their laſi; that thieſe 
effects are among the reſources, and the uſes the Arts are 
_ of; and further, that by other aids they can berranfs 
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aul en ignorant n to men ee 


dignity of the Profeſſion, and a ſpirit ſuperior to the dull 


mitted to poſterity, and diſſeminated over the whole globe | 
with the ſame force o ee equal efficacy : yet 


ww 


the enlightened ſtate ge and the intel- 


preſent moment, is a taſk painful in the extreme: but 


while conviction of the mortifying neceſſity, annually 


ſtares us in the face in our Exhibitions, a ſenſe of the 


routine of their purſuits, cannot but deplote, cannot: but 


fuffer in the diſgrace they have received, and are likely to 


badan, ail (uoleſs timely reſoued from the (degrading 
nen, ys are ne wgre bam I ust. 
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. UT Mons dete foperbicia ee are told, — 
eee of modern Rome is upheld, as much by the 
reputation it has acquired from the vaſt ſtores it poſſeſſes 
of the excellencies of the Arts; that the character of a 
Raphael has conduced as much to its advantage, ſince the 


| time of Leo the tenth, and Julius the ſecond, as the re- 
putation it has of being founded on the ruins of the 


ancient Emporeum, that once ſubjugated the world to 
its n when they: are told that the ſanctity of its Pon- 


— 
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tiffs, a the proceſſions of its Hoſts, have not attracted 
the veneration of Europe more than the wonders of the 

Vatican, the grandeur of their Public Edifices, and the 
admirable beauty of their Statues. Let then the caution 
of calculation, and the parſimony of prudence, look at the 
object thus preſented, and on a fair eſtimation! of its value, 
| pronounce, (ſeeing that even Rome itſelf, but for the advan- 
tage it has of poſſeſſing theſe ſame /uperfluities, would be 
little better than a'folitary cell of monks, and, compared 
to what it now is, a deſerted village, ) if a ſource of more 
certain riches, of more ſolid worth, of moxe moral dignity, 
or of more honourable eſtimation; can be countenanced, 
by a wiſe and a great nation, than to give the Arts they 
poſſeſs the fulleſt ſupport, and the ampleſt room for the 
unreſtrained exertion of all their powers. To do leſs, is 
at once to diſgrace Protection, deſtroy Genius, and root 
up every principle of aſpiring to excellence, from among 
men. If, indeed, it were Rome alone that could be held 
forth in ſupport of the idea of the importance of the Arts; 
as a national benefit, the appeal I have to urge on that 
head, would loſe much of its force, and, in fact, leave 
but a ſmall obje& in the ſcale of expediency, to induce 
trial to be made of their ſtrength,” compared with the 


be of cheir aggregate worth, when ſuperadded to. the 
numerous 
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continent. But the evidences are too multitudinous for 
eee and the fact too en to ew further 
N58 T * ofietr been + int as a peek — 5 
introduction of the elegant Arts into a State, did not, in 
their effect, introduce an effeminacy in the mannets of the 
People, by leading them to refinements which enervated 
their vigour of mind, and finally gave them up to luxury 
and indolence, evils that include in their train; ſlavery of 
the moſt abject kind, and a degeneracy of principle more 
inſupportable than even a ſtate of nature? To meet this 
queſtion fairly ; the only danger the Arts can preſent, is 
that we have already encountered, in their having been 
called in to idle and vain purpoſes, made fubſervient to 
trivial pleaſures, and oſtentatious parade, in which neither 
ſentiment, or dignity, or national virtue were appealed 
to, or intended to be applied, As thoſe << baſeleſs fabrics” 
begin, ſo they end, in Time abuſed, Money diſſipated, 
Folly entertained, and Genius perverted, | But are ab- 
ſurdities like theſe, to be attributed to latent, dangerous 
principles, lurking in the Arts? ' Reaſon revolts at the in- 
juſtice of the ſuggeſtion, and abhors it as an impious pro- 
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phanation of their divinity. The Arts are to be con- 
ſidered as another means of communicating ideas, and 
holding. up important facts to the ſenſes, — 
recorded them, and as public faith has received them, 

this character they act as the moſt clear teſtimonĩals, = 
the moſt authentic vouchers; alike ſerviceable to future, as 
to preſent times. Nor do we know any language, any art, 
that is to be preferred to them in thoſe ſervices, or the per- 
petuating of events, whether of national concerns, or local 
occurrences, in a manner, that may be comprehended with- 


men. When, therefore, it is ſeen that their purſuits are the 
promoting of knowledge, and the diſſeminating of virtue 
among mank ind; that they form one of the moſt ſacred: 
depoſits of the characters of the great and good; that they 
are the heralds of fame, whoſe good report every wiſe man 

would covet, and every virtuous man eſteem; inaſmuch, 
that to become an object worthy of their attention, more 
than a common ſhare of eſtimation among our fellow- 
citizens, is neceflary to recommend us. Let it, then, no 
longer be ſaid the Arts are trifling in the account of our 
progteſs in the paths of wiſdom, or that they may be 
diſpenſed with as unneceſſary to the improvement of our 
morals, and well-being in life. 


IT 


out the poſſibility of miſtake, by every order and degree of 
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Ir has been urged, farther, that they TU been uſed 


to immoral purpoſes, and that their effects are thence to 
be dreaded: There is no denying the fact. But the ſame 


charge lies againſt Literature itſelf, and miſchief is perhaps 


more to be feared from that ſource, as it flows more ſecretly, 


and its poiſon is in that degree the more fatal to the in- 


tereſts of virtue. Vet who is bold enough to ſuggeſt the 
expediency of the extirpation of learning, becauſe. it is 
liable to be perverted to diflolute ends ? Let but the right 


bias be given to their operations, and all theſe clamours 
muſt ſubſide. Employed on important objects, and ſet on 
in queſt of honourable fame, they muſt, indeed, pron of 
the infernal kind, thus «© to a radiant angel linked, to 
60. prey on garbage. But it is neither in the 6401206 nor 


in the learning of ſchool- men, that the evil complained 
of, or dreaded, has its foundation: the vice is in our- 
ſelves, and there the reform ſhould be begun. Nor is it 


to the one, or the other, that luxury, or effeminacy of man- 


ners, is to be aſcribed. As aids to humanity, as auxiliaries 
to all that is praiſe-worthy on earth, they are indiſpen- 
ſible; and in the degree in which their abſence in any 
nation is diſcernable, vice and injuſtice, cruelty, and 


favage manners, are found to prevail. 


— BUT 
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— tö refuine- the purſults of the Arts in France. 
% More has been done than meets the eye? At the time 
chen all the attic ſpirit was ſuppoſed to have been en: 
porated, and their priſtine vigour ſubſided; at the time 
when a perfect flumber was thought to have prevailed over 
all the imagination of the preſent School, and to have 
wrapt it up in ſupine inaQivity, have they been invoking 
the ſhades of their anceſtors, to reaſſert their ancient 
claims to renown, and again to diſpute the prize with 
every competitor of every School. I drop the figurative 
to take up ſober matter of- fact relation. The Pariſian 
Academy is now aſſembling the works of all their great 
maſters; and by a thorough renovation of them, in what- 
ſoever parts they may have been impaired by time, or 
accident, they will ſet them before an applauding people 
with all their original ſplendour, and by their ability, and 
care, in that uſeful operation, be preſerved, to the beneſit 
and admiration of future ages. To give honourable re- 
ception to thoſe Pictures and Statues, the upper apart- 
ments of the New Louvre arè under preparation; and 
through the whole extent of that magnificent palace, a 
length of upwards of 1300 feet, poſſeſſing half of the 
whole ſpace between Pont Royal, and Pont Neuf, new 
lights are introducing from its roof and ſides, in addition 
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to thoſe. it originally poſleſied,. ſome of which, with als 
neceſſarily, undergo, a reform, in order to produce à re- 
aide; ia partial;" and equal diſtribution of light, through 
the whole range of the gallery. In addition to thoſe works 
of the French School, Will be collected, the numerous and 
valuable Pictures, which for want of room, are huddled 
together in the moſt unfavourable manner, in and about 
the Palace of Verſailles, to the amount of ſome thouſands; 
by the - beſt Italian, and other Maſters, and of the firſt 
order. The whole ſuite of the Luxembourg Gallery, by 
Rubens, together with the moſt ſelect of thoſe that are. 
arranged on the floors of thoſe apartments, among which, 
thoſe of the French Ports, by Vernet, will be reſtored to 
the rank they ſo eminently deſerve. That choice and in- 
eſtimable work of Le Sucur, the life of St. Bruno, lately in 
the Cloiſter of the Chartreux, are removed, and under 
preparation for their re- appearance in this grand aflem+ 
blage of Arts. The Battles of Alexander, by Le Brun; 
jointly with all ſuch fugitive works as may be found 
diſperſed in the different depots of the Royal Palaces, whoſe. 

merits, in the opinion of the Academy, may entitle them 
to ſo honourable a diſtindion, will aſſiſt in forming this 
magnificent collection. And, in further addition, the beſt 
and moſt perfect Statues, Buſts, and other Sculptures, of 
their. 


„%% „ 
their own, and other Maſters, will be ſelected, and with 
the Pictures arranged, and elaſſed under cheir ſeveral and 
_ "diſtind Schools, affording, at one view, to the eye of the 
Connoiſſeur, the various principles and ſyſtems, on which 
the different Profeſſors have founded their practice, fully 
illuſtrated, by ſome of their moſt capital productions. 
This reſurrection of their ancient ſpirit; will form an epoch 
in the Academy of Paris, and infuſe into its abated powers, 
an energy that may prove beneficial to future under- 
takings; and make its influence operate through all its 
claſſes, in a degree flattering” to the importance of the 
Profeſſion, and reflect ſignal honour on the projector of 
the meaſure. I will not enter on an anticipation of the 
particular effects it will produce in the cirele of the Arts; 
nor venture ſo far on the grounds of prophecy, as to augur 
its certain conſequences but that it muſt eventually be 
found an expedient fraught with the moſt ſolid advantages 
to the City of paris more eſpecially, and acquire to the 
kingdom at large, the higheſt reputation for liberality of 
ſentiment, although ſeen to have taken aim at the ſub- 
ſtantial benefit it holds out in reverſion; and, laſtly, as a 
new inftance of the importance of cultivating the fine 
Arts, on the moſt extended ſcale, I have not the ſmalleſt 


heſitation to foretell, notwithſtanding my prediction, 
37 EO | ſhould 


U as 5 
" eld babe proof, may, in about fout years from te 
nene time, * held up in desen 1 my nee 1 2 
W520 073: 2013 % And 3 e t 
. Tux more this meaſure-i 1s We Pk nul 
portance riſes in our admiration of its ſingular propriety. 
The great luminary of the Italian School, is painfully 
beheld in its decline; in a very ſew years the fineſt works 
of Raphael muſt yield to the depredations of time, and to 
the periſhable ſituations in which they have been depoſited. 
It is not difficult ta calculate, what will be the event of 
their having totally diſappeared; or to foreſee the ardency 
with which. inferior Schools will aſſert their plea for pre- 
cedence, when that firſt of names is blotted from ne rolls 
of the Roman Painters. link 
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med Gre a, dee end to poetic fire, when Gn 
5 ceaſed to adorn our language with his numbers. A Raphael 
ſhall. thus become the ſubject. of future ſorrow, while his 
equal will be ſought for in vain. It is not. preſuming too 
much on the talents of a neighbouring nation, to ſuppoſe 
the will negle& her own intereſt, or abate of her own im- 
portance, ſo much as to be ur ſilent on that ſubject, 

| when. 


[ol i f 
When ſuch a monument of her Genius is extant, as will = 
be this fofmidable aſſemblage of its glories, to ſecond the 
elaim to precedence. The paſſage: of the Alps will be 
deſcribed as more painful to the Traveller, and their dan- 
gers more magnified to his apprehenſion. Difficulties 
new, and unſurmauntable, will be ſtarted to obſtruct his 
devotions at the ſhrine! of Original Genius; and he will be 
induced to avoid the fatigue of ſearching after the little 
more of perfection, that may exiſt in the ſtores of Italy, 
than what Paris will then n ml —_— further 
work or hazard. 150 il 
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* in times tide theſe, t a 0g is aha 
een to be given to the mere revival of the Polite 
Arts, we may fairly conclude there has been more than 

ideal benefit reſulting to that nation, from the plan 
adopted by Louis the fourteenth, in giving them ian eſta- 
bliſhment in his dominions: And this concluſion is fully 
confirmed, when we advert to the ſteps Flanders is taking 
on ſimilar grounds, ſtimulated by the ſame motives. The 
Emperor, in his late viſit toi the. Netherlands, ie aid to 
have ſuggeſted tlie propoſal of forming a Flemiſh Gallery, 
and to have honoured it with promiſed aſſiſtande. And 
that to carry this intention into immediate execution, 
| it: 
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will be ceded to them in the inſtitution. 
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Mead remains to determine whether: Bruſſels, as the 
metropolis of the States of Auſtrian Brabant, and where 
its Court reſides, or Antwerp, the city in which the maſt 
capital of the Works of Rubens are depoſited, ſhould 
| have the preference of having the Gallery eſtabliſhed in it. 
This matter, however, it is moſt probable, will be decided 
in favour of Antwerp; as the Collection is meant to form 
an object, to which the name of the Flemiſh School is to 


Se affixed, it would indeed be deficient in its title, if the 


Works of that Great Maſter were not made the corner- ſtone 


of the Structure. And farther, as thoſe Works are ſo 
diſpoſed as not to admit a poſſibility of their removal, 


being moſtly in the Churches of that city, and the aſſem- 


bling of thoſe of other maſters being more practicable, 
they muſt be placed near his, to form the collection as 
powerfully as their combined abilities can effect. This 
plan, however, although directed to the ſame object, 
differs in one reſpect from that of Paris, as moſt of the 
Pictures, Statues, &c. of which this Gallery is to be com- 
poſed, will be preſented by the Nobility and Gentry of 
the States, reſerving to themſelves their right in them, 
and a power of deviſing that right by will, to their de- 
ſeendants; in conſideration of which, certain privileges 
Vienna, it is 
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alſo med ll receive à like eftabliſhment from the 
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Ix is an Wiest Autan and 1 of 
Wet e Rubens has had the ſingular honour of having 


by the merit, value, conſequence, magnitude, and number 


of his Works, been inſtrumental to, if not wholly the 


cauſe of, the founding of three ſeveral Schools of Art on the 


continent; namely, that of Paris by his Hiſtory of Mary 


de Medicis, in the Luxembourg Palace; that of Antwerp, 
by the Works above alluded to; and, laſtiy, that of 


PDuſſeldorff in Germany, one entire wing of which Gallery 
is poſſeſſed by forty-ſeven of his Pictures, 3 n 


is his celebrated Fall * the an- 


WI can, with temper, fins ths chen of St. Peter 
at Rome extolled as the firſt Structure in the world, while 
St. Paul's ranks: as ſecond, and is ſo little ſhort of the 
perfections of the firſt. We can, with patience, hear of 
the Rialto at Venice, and the vain- boaſting of the grandeur 
of the lumber of Pont Neuf, threatning to dam up the 
meandering of the Seine, while we have a bridge of iron 
binding the rapid Severn within its arch, and thoſe of 
Weſtminſter, and Black- Friars, ſtretching themſelves over. 

the 
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can vie with their Palaces in magnificence; and its ample 
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gable, the irony of the Abbe du Bois as founded, and the 


eſtabliſhed, notwithſtanding Mr. Profeſſor Barry has ſo 


viſionary arguments of the ſpeculating Fathers. But Why 


has not hitherto received radical refutation, is the point 


4 1 1 
. * f 
| 


a majeſtic tide! of ase ford: Roy? Jes: 


Invalides, at Paris, may exult in its beautiful 'dome}* and: 
glory i in the munificence of its foundation, 'without hurt- 
ing our feelings, while the Royal Hoſpital of Greenwich, 


revenues can ſo comfortably: ſupply the wants of our naval AM 
defenders, worn out in the ſervice of their country! - The Ml 
parallel may be carried on with advantage to Britain, in N 
the learned Sciences, Poetry, Philoſophy, the economical 
Arts, and various other inſtances; but in the Polite Arts; 
we are ſtruck dumb, and ſcarcely a paltry city on the 
continent but inſults our weakneſs in that vulnerable part, 
and looks upon the arguments of Monteſquieu as irrefra- 


deductions of the Abbe Winckelman, to prove that nature 
never meant the heavy atmoſphere of Britain to be pro- 
ductive of Original Genius, as a doctrine incontrovertibly 


inconteſtibly refuted them in his able reply to the diſqui- 
ſitions of the philoſopher, and the heterogeneous and 


this ſtigma is ſtill ſuffered to remain upon us, and why it 


towards which I am now verging; namely, a review of the 


2 | purſuits 
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Au hAftorledl unbeunt of dh inſtirurien- bs: by wo means 
_ neceſliry es the) preſont enquiry : it was-neithe neither a hiſtory 
of che Arts, or theit modes of practice, chat I propnſed to 
difcufs q but ir Maat hs more eſſentially intereſting to 
them, their importance a8 4 National ohe and their 
Honduras a Frefeffoh, If neicher belong te-them,:1hazs 
_ 16ſt my aim; the 6pinien, all the practiecꝰ Hehe other 
nation in Europe 18% Yoweyet;"6n the ſide I have allen,, MAY 
and in füch a cue, "tives able ea ſbiſt would have every 


credit to ebe, and ne Uiſyrate to fear; therefore) 37 
aper undu, I pröceed. 01399957 2117 10t fiat tor 91. 
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Tat annual Efkibitions'of the reſyle of the practicr of 
che Artiſts,” may be (Fairly underftbed as the baröte ter uf 
their fuppoſed' impörtance; und ehe ſubgedts whichlhave.fo 
unkforhmy filled thett way be ltimatod as the thigheſt 
He the Public entertain af their powers, It is then, 
evident, from what H as appeared in thoſe Pychibitiong; [that 
they have never had the advantages in this country, which 
thoſe of SHE; have enjoy ed tothe fulleſt extent; in the 


D n and under the molidiberalcPatronage. 
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 Wildom;" the Patriptiſm, ur the Virtues, of Individuals, or 
' GCominunitics,) have .theycheca galled forth to gize-to, our 
- niitation;-6r>0ut notice?) Is it the want of Subjects in the 
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1 Deb hst putlie ese mien have ib tie 
What inſtance have they been. ipvited-tora; trial Tat could 
? put them on a ſcale of compariſon with thoſe of other na- 
tions What Churcheti f Balaces, ar other Publie Edifices, 

have been opened to them Mbat King s, or Here e Actions 
hate they getorded, to hi ch the Public: can be reſerred 


4o xcotitemplate d Mhat-onuments of the: Worth, or the 


hiſtory-of dur obuntry deſeryving toche perpetuated ? Is it that 
we: have had / neither Patriot, Kings, Princes, or Heroes to 


 \calchrate?; ds it that ouꝝ Ghureþes, or gther Public Fdiices, 


are not ſuited for the reception of, ornamental embelliſh- 


ment? Is it not, rather, the want of national policy, in 


not opening a free paſſage to a current which has been too 


long obſtructed by the blindeſt of prejudices, and the moſt 


hateful of Gothie barbariſms ?, a current, fe ging its way 


over every impediment, impatient to.ſertilize. the barren- 
neſs: of a ſoil which has ſo long lain waſtsz, ja-reproach to 


Jieſelf; and a W e "_—_ PERO, mot 3a5biv9 
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Toe Walks the Arts have been permitted. to- uſe, 


been! Jo.ably-filled, that t the ſolici age. of. ae, 


L 1 
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— fully. anſwered. . been 
wholly directed to- local purpoſcs, cam: thergratification: of 2 


privite taſteʒ they aſſiſt not towards forming an object, to 
ahich the general eye can be again turned, aſter they have 
onde paſſell che ordeal of Exhibition. And as far as Pro- 
teſtion has been extended to thoſe limited operations, it 
has been liberal; but its bounds are of too contraſted 
dimenſion for the great body of Arts to revolve in. 
_ 25.2808 canunota em; Ifdu Jig: at; bels bd um 71. 
»0/Pg haves raiſed their iſtandard on high: ground; would 
have been! an exerlaſting ſtimulus to Genius : but pitched 
in the common high - way, within the reach of ſheer adle- 
neſsy its Iuſtre muſt be:ſullied; nor can :ito be matter of 
wonder, ſhould we find the lame and the halt among the 
foremoſt who aſpire to its hunoura. And hence it appears, 
that in their eſtabliſhment in this country  too:much 
attention having been given ta what at iche farſb ;bliſh-was 
underſtaod to bei the bringing forward of Gtenius, in the | 
event, has proved amoſt. formidable, and, it is: to be feared, 
a fatal obſtruction to thoſe pers, of» which: we ere 
already in poſſeſſion, For, ini all the retroſpects that have 
hitherto been had to their progreis, iti ſeems never to hade 
enteted the public mind; that ye had already acquired 
mae Genius amang sud 
33}. E 2 | that 
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oh may be lamented as 2 Public atoms. that at 
7 of that tituly patriotic: and laudable 
_ inſtitution, the Society for the Encburagement of Atta, 
Mamufactutes, und Commerce, while their revenues were 
equal to the (taſk, that their views were ſo tirtuniſcribed 
© us to aim only at the diſcovering, and calliſig forth of 
pPermanency to its operations}: whenever! their firſt object 
was: obtained. IF they could not have given ſcope to its 
'exertions/ when raiſed; it was ſubjecting the character of 
| - | the nation to a ſeverer lah than it had already ſuſtained; 
in the ſarcaſms of the ſupercilious of the French writers, 
und the inhumanity imputable to ſuch an expetiment 
mould have been ſtudioufly avoided ; for of all others, it 
is the moſt aggravating of inſults, to raiſe laudable ex- 
\peRations in ingenuous minds; for n other end than to 
1 - g b ſee 
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4 wirt what W 1 
-vortures of neglect. And there remains but ons excuſe. 
tor the injury this important object has ſuſtained, namely, 
uch a ſpark of the Divine g̊pirit deſtinetdl to fall on theſe 
s Aſlands, to lighten | our darkneſs.” $1 Diſgraceſul Bag 
cduſion I fit only for the arrogant folly of a rial nation, 
whoſe repeated defeats i in their overweening,: preſumption,. 
have not yet had che efficacy to teach them the value of 
modeſty, or the virtues of ſincerit To their confuſion 
and amazement, this injurious: prejudice has been-roated: Wl 
out, and done away, and the Genius of the Britiſh Arts has WA 
- obtained a ſeat among che foremoſt of othermations.” But, Wl 
as the laſt offspring of a parent that had filled ithe world 
with the renown of all her other progeny, and had fen 
them powerful and revered, the honour of eren, = 
ment r DO Oe a 13: botratbeb 


J 


23 Tus . e fo-oken . Adler 
of energy, in the Works uf the Britiſh Artiſts; of their 
limited abilities, expreſſive of nothing Original; with a 
long er cetera of pertinent obſervations to their detriment, 
are as injurious, as falſe in their principle, and an injuſtice 


to them of the moſt flagrant kind. To ſhield their Cha- 
2 8 | racter 


1 EFRON a reproach. Wadi: ee * inſult has 
been met in its moſt formidable ſhape, and the ungenerous 
1 Prejudice ſo ſtrongly imbibed againſt them, challenged 
to an open deciſion. They waited not the excitements 
of reward to give proof of their ſtrength, but in the 


Tr 35 1 e 


-warmth/of enthuſiaſtic ardcur; they preſented themſelves 


voluntarily to combat the Hydra which had openiy, and 


| covertly; annoyed their progreſs to univerſal eſtecm. But, 
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by a fatality: which has too uniformly attended the Public 
mbwrments of tlie Britiſn Arts, not only St. Paul's 
Cathedral has been deprived of a noble benefaction of 
«Phintings, td which the Royal Academy had propoſed to 
.preſent it, for the embelliſhment of) the wide waſte: of its 
ſolitary inſidle, agreeable to the original deſign of Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren, but alſo the Arts of the moſt deſirable 
Sanctuary, in which to depoſit a memorial of their Genius, 
dedicated to the honour of their country.? And the idea 
that the admiſſion of Pictures into our Churches, would 
be alarming weak minds with the fear of a reſtoration of 
| Popery a 1 hi 1 7 W ſhut * mne mol honour- 


* r 8 id itt 
For a more ne account of this Pr. fas the Life and Anecdotes 

E. that decided Patron of the Arts, the Right Reverend Dr. Thomas Newton, 

ate Lord Biſhop of Briſtol, and Dean of St. Paul's, prefixed to the new edition 


ol his Works, page 105, quarto. Mah Your 213 o dd 63 
able 
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able avenue the Arts could have wiſhed apen, through 
which to have -engaged the Public 2 e im- 

Portanes of their being eee mibachtabgy 


7 tame Liſi this fingular bettet withidus uhh 
4 curſoty view of the ObjeXiohs which have prevailed 
_ againſt” che practice of decorating Proteſtant Churches 
with Piihtings.” And I muſt, in refpect to the venerable 
| auchotity \ which over-ruled the propoſition I have juſt 

| recapitulated®, ſuppoſe, that it had nüt been maturely an 
object 'of conſideration, before the deciſion was made 
against; it. For, with regard to real grounds of the fears 
ſuggeſted, I do not feel it bazarding tos bold an ex- 
preſſion 7 in ſaying, that a Hereſy in our principles of faith 
altogether," might be more reaſonably expected to take 
place, than, that from the remove we have made from the 
fobt of the Oroſs as an Object of our Adojation, we ſhould 
be again found proftrating ourſelves befor e Stocks, Stones, 
or Pichures, "as as mediums through which we ſhould be 

Finn to Fran 1 uf Gerctisas to Heaven, notwith- 
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T . „ 
aheleſs, is ſuppoſed to have been aſſiſting in furniſhing the Picture of the Annup- 
ciation-in the Chapel of Clare-hall, cambridge. Vide Life and Anecdotes of 


che late Biſhop of BUI(u!;ỹ! „ e 309 ee vew 272 
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dend perfooificd in a manner which has already ſufficiently 
| diſgraced; their on religion, and offended the purity, of 


N _ of the Gicit we would decry in theirs,, to he a xecom 
| 3 of, our religion. Would it not. be wealegeſs in 
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FORT ROY: with which che erer me 


nende, to n. the pretended dangers 504 


de were. about to call in the aids my 
eds they, 


Jay indees 
Catholic Divines,/to: point out to us thoſe, fu 


[might think, moſt fuirable to ſuch places, and pugppſes, 
there can be no; doubt their zeal for the religion, they 
profeſs, would ſupgeſt, to them the adopting of ſuch as 


would. lead. the moſt directly to its ; ſupport, and. the Croſs 
would again be ſeen raiſed for Adoration, and the God- 


of qur's, . beyond the poſſibility of recancilement. . But 
chat blind, indiſcriminating reprobation of ſuitable,Deco- 

cation and Ornament, Which in their. effects aid devotion, 
and act as al 8 to our meditations, ſavoums too mugh 


te extreme, to ſuſpect ſuck, Ornaments: of other powers 


| than what they ſo unreſervedly, ſo openly declare in the 
| BbbjeAts chey tepreſent? Put let us enquire, under what 


tion and reſtriction, an Altar: piece could poſſibly find 
its way into one of our Churches. It is he province. of 


2 as 14g its 


( # ] 
. that ean be taken in 
fret” caſey; Would he fuffer an Ornament of that im- 
portance to be brought into his Churqhꝭ without inform 
ing himſelf of the Subject 7 As a Miniſter, hei is competent 
to diſtinguiſh proper, from improper Subjects, and to 
decide on a point in Which he is generally confulted inthe 
firſtl inſtance; and on that deciſion, confidence might 
| ſurely be faftly repoſtid. But in addition to his controul, 
many<other appeals are open, ſuffiuient to deted impoſture: 
correc the: abuſel of indulgence and guard the ſanctity of 
out Aard: from Prophanation and Idolatry, allowing at 
the ſame time the application of fuitable ornament; 
and ſolemnenchelliſhment, illuſtrating ouf deuotion io ani 
liftiag our minds to the contemplation of the Divine Being 
fret from the contaminktion of 'Bigotry; or the dark inſfu- 
ence of: Superſtition. If Scriptural Subjects in Painting, 
be unfit for our Churches, they are leſs ſuitable to- our 
domeſtic habitatiom and ought therefore to be wholly 
ſuppteſſed : for it is incompatible with our reverence'of 
the duties tliey ineulcate, that we ſhould ſuffer their ex- 
amples th be pourtrayed for the decorhtion of our:louſes; 
if they are capable of ſuch! dangerous Molences to ou 


ſduid in / ou CHurches; in the proportion the tv ib o 
91520 UN F 0. plained 


Ruth, ani molles of worſhip; as ard aſeribecb to themꝭ when 
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| e 
plained of in public, being ſor. eee en 
ing found in almoſt every houſe we enter! But in theſe 
matters; we are ſeen ridiculouſly ſtraining ata Gnat; and 
pcvallowing a Camel, to the great entertainment of thoſe 
oh may indulge ſpeculation on thiz ſingular facts; in 
Churches dedicatet to the ſervice of Chaiſtianity, it ſhall be 
extremely obnoxious to the profeſſion of its faith, te have 
repreſentations” of the moſt intereſting : paſſages of its 
hiſtory, held forth to the contemplation of its followers, BY 
i in the likeneſs of any thing, that is in heaven above, or 
« in the earth beneath; or in the waters under the earth 
yet in theſe ſame Churches, on the tombs even of the 
Teachers and Preachers of that faith, not to mention thaſe 
of the Princes, Stateſmen, | Heroes; and illuſtrious Cha- 
raQers of all deſcriptions, the Mythology of the Heathens 
(hall be ranſacked, for virtues. deſcriptive of theirs; ; and 
Paganiſm alone is found equal to indicate, or illuſtrate, 
the variety of accompliſhments and fortunes, which have 
diſtinguiſhed, and accompanied them through life. Have 
they been celebrated for their Wiſdom and Eloquence, 
Minerva and her Owl are to explain the fact. Have they 
« fought with beaſts at Epheſus, or, in other words, have 
they encountered difficulties, Hercules, with his Club, muſt 
enforce the recollection of them upon us. In fine, we might 
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( 48 ] 
enumerate the whe ſuite of Heathen Deities, "Geeleftib 
and Infernal; from Jupiter Olympus to the meaneſt Devil 
in the train of Pluto, called into the ſervice of modern 
Chriſtianity,” and find them in company with Angels of - 
ſtone, ſounding forth the imputed virtues of the defunct 
in concert, in which an Arch-Angel ſummoning the world 
to judgement, is often ſeen performing as ſecond to the 
Heathen trumpeter, Fame. And, if we follow the in- 
duſtrious Antiquary of futurity, hoſe reſearches ſhould 
be unfortunately turned on the heterogeneous ruins of ſuch 
a Chriſtian Pantheon, we may eaſily anticipate his per- 
plexity, and excuſe him, if he ſhould be in doubt, as an 
honeſt countryman of our own was ſaid to be, on viewing 
the Church of St. Paul's, the unuſual figure of which ſur- 
priſed him into an enquiry, ©: whether it was made here, 
en from rev fear? own, e le ae ot 
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5 Po mb of liebs, and det Chriſtians; it is 
however neceſſary to propoſe this matter to their unbiaſſed 
judgment, with a temper ſuited to its weight; and in 
which no violence to their feelings ſhould be offered. It 
is a ſubject, indeed, highly befitting the duties and cha- 
racters of their Paſtors, and in itſelf ſo conſonant to the 
liberal ſentiments of that enlightened and venerable body, 
unge F 2 that 


e 
1 | ther TITER cannot remain of their being sdyocates "Ig 


R g practice ſo void of guile, ſo inſtructive, 0 conformable to 
= all/the purpoſes of the pureſt religion; and the maſt ar- 
chodox belief, whenever expediency may demand their 
ccttention to an object fo worthy of it. To their prudenct 
J 7 auc their protection Jreſign, and take arenen | 
_ this ane as Wee es a notice ſo err ur 
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5 en in an ebhedion 15 aunt the ads of the 
Arts for proper ſupport on pecuniary grounds. It would 
be the moſt diſgraceful of all other evaſions, in a great 
and opulent nation, to urge ſuch an argument in palliation, 
or excuſe. The example of every other kingdom and 
ſtate, directly, and fully, refutes all objections of that 
kind, witneſs the hiſtory of each of them, at the period 
in which they were moſt ſedulouſly cultivated and re- 
warded, from Pope Julius the ſecond, to the Elector 
[ Palatine, John William, who founded the Gallery of 
Duſſeldorff amidſt the ſmoking ruins of his other cities on 
the Rhine. It has been their fate to have had difficulties 
to encounter, which no human forefight could provide 
againſt, or prevent; they have been compelled to force 
their way through national extremities of the moſt gloomy 
3 but, as the n 6 as the children of 


nature 


if. ds 1 
state and urbanity, every arm was raifed to ſhield and | 
protect them, and they were ſupported, and _— 
bote Wen ce the ſtorm chat n round their cradle: - 
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1 value as ate uſed in Painting and Sculpture, tkät 
Works ef ſuch werth are produced, and thoſe as in- 

trinſically ſo, as any article that can be named, after the 
neceſſities of life, and the various operations of gociety 


are accounted for, it is wonderful, that to a nation like | 


our's, whoſe power is ſeated on its Commerce, it ſhould 
never have oecurred to carry to perfection, by every 
poſſible means, all the powers the Arts poſſeſs; tid by 
ſtoring itfelf with its native productions, induce others to 
become purchaſers in turn, as we ourſelves have ſo long and 
liberally been of the Works of the Foreign Schooks. This 
idea has neither novelty, nor extravagance in it, however 
it may ſtrike thofe, whoſe attention was never bent on 
ſuch purſuits; but when they find, upon examination, 
that it has been a Cuſtom of as old an eſtabliſhment as the 
revival of the Arts in Europe, under Cĩmabue, to ſend 
commiſſions for Pictures, Statues, &c. to thoſe States 
where the Arts flonriſhed moſt; and that immenfe fams 


have been alſo expended in the putchaſe of Works which 
had 
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ada no \narticylar deſignation, but from the extraordinary 
merit they poſſeſſed, the earneſtneſs with which this Object 
is offered to Public Conſideration, will ceaſe to operate as 
a wonder. While we lacked the reſources of Art, the rage 
ſor foreign ſupply partook moxe of a virtue than a fault, 
in that it evinced a loye for their purſuits; but in the 
moment We have f ucceeded to their indiſputable inhe- 
ritance, an opinion to which every other nation has long 
_ ance ſuhſcribed, inſomuch that very honourable commiſ- 
e have been repeatedly received by our Artiſts, from 
very one of them in turn, in that moment to ſee ſuch 
palpable inattention to our. own Intereſt and Honour, as 
dhe neglecting to give energy to undertakings in the Hiſto- 
rical line of Painting, (for that is the only object that can 
| hope. for ready acceptance with other nations) is a fight 


requiring, a greater degree of Stoiciſm to avoid feeling, and 
more of ingenuity to fathom the good Policy of, than has 
fallen to my ſhare. 
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In f is with no fon that enter on A recapitulation of 
| the labours of the Engliſh School, as they are known to be 
ſo few ; it is the leſs pleaſant, when I am not empowered 
to hold t them all forth as inſtances of N ational Patronage ; 3 
and it is ſtill leſs ſo, in that it is to ſtand on the other fide 
of 
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** ee Sid oF the Moiselh Schdelz be Tas total 
of which is ſo large, and filled with: articles of ſuch mag 


nitude and worth. Let it however. enki for itſelf, and 
its diminutive amount” anfiver thoſe who. are foudet"in * 
their demands on Genius, but whoſe Attention” to it has 


gone no farther than to Nee by ee » it and to 


r by neglefing i it. | 1 py 7 | | * 4 55 | 
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In the Cathedral a Aste * Anke They 
to he Shepherds an n Altar-piecs, by Mr. Weſt. FS 


In the Church of st. stephen, Walbrobk, muell. "IN | 


raking up rhe Boch of Srepben, after” Be Ba Bren | Nanda 


an Altar- piece, by Mr. Weſt; who may juſtly chin the 
merit of having preſented it to that Church, as he received 


for that Fleur but ae hundred a0 fie been. 7 
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IV the etgel of FROG Ghee Cambridge, Fr. 115 


chact and the Devil, an Altar- piece, by Mr. Weſt; pres } 
ſented by the Right Reverend Dr. Hinchliffe, Lord Biſhoſ ; 


of e , Het. | 4 
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In Stationer' 8 Hall, dad Affect the Great dividing 


a' Loaf” with a Pilgrim, by Mr. Weſt; oa by Mr: 


Alderman Boydell. 
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re tha Catbedtal of were the en, Banat, 
au altar piece, * Mr. Weſt. 41 4 1 G 1 CL Adi * 10 


r, 
is the Chapel of. S Cambeige tbe. Annancia- 
Yon. by, for Fired, 4% 190 ui 25 phanmob ig; | 
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I In the * 8 ne e of Selibury Carhedeal, "ah 7 th | 

1 of the Brazen $ erpent in the WW ilderneſs, let on glaſs, 
dy: Mt. Pearſon, from the deſign of the late Mr, Mortimer; 
preſented by the Right. Honourable. the Earl of e 


Uh we're the great window of New College, Oxford, the Navi 
Lg, and. the Gardinal Virtues, painted on glaks, by Meſſieurs 
Jo POE che original Tian n Sir een n 


1 7775 the. $a 1 of the iat) 915 T icy 
ö College, Cambridge, —a ſubje i in which the great Chan- | 


: celhpr Bacon, and Sir Laac Memton, Students in that 
Society, are introduced; painted on glaſs, by Mr. bes 
of. een deſign by Mir. Cipriani. KH. 8 "3 £191 
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Jo this Liſt, which comprehends all 1 1 * able 
tg collect, it is not expected ſhould add thoſe Pictures at 

theFoundling, « and Bargholpmew's hoſpitals, preſented; to 
Habe od ut them 
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them by the late Mr. Hogarth, the Chevalier Calali and 


others. Nor that in All Souls College, Oxford, which, 
although ordered ſince the Arts were eſtabliſhed among us, 


refined taſte, thought it adviſable to commiſſion the 
Chevalier Mengs, a German Painter, then at Rome, to 
furniſh them with an Altar-piece. Neither is it to be 
expected, that the ſeries of Subjects from the Engliſh 


Hiſtory, carrying on by Mr. Weſt, of which the Death of 


General Wolfe began, and the Battles of the Boyne, and 


La Hogue, are a continuation“; nor yet the Death of the *| 
late Earl of Chatham, by Mr. Copley, ſhould be aſcribed 


to Public Patronage given to Hiſtorical Painting. In 
neither of theſe inſtances has it been applied. The firſt 


Subjects were preſented by the Painters, and the Print 


engraved after that Maſter-piece of Mr. Hogarth, the 
March to Finchley, has, in its dedication, an indelible 
mark of the want of Protection the native Arts of this 


This Work owes its origin to the failure of a fimilar undertaking, towards 
the carrying on of which a public-ſpirited Gentleman had appropriated the fum 
of 150007. for painting a Series of Pictures from the Hiſtory of England, by our 
moſt eminent Artiſts, and from which Engravings were to have been executed. 
The celebrated Picture of the Death of General Wolfe was begun, and meant to 
; Wr on that Plan. 


G | Country 


cannot form a part of the preſent arrangement of Public | 
Works, as that learned Society, from motives expreſlive of 


| 


| | | | ſecond was ſent out of, the kingdom to a forcigner. The 


1 5@ __ : 
country experienced, in his pointed - addreſs -06 te te 
Ri of ' Pruſſia, as an Ancoutigen oli dbe Arts l. Che 


others were Works of Speculation, begun by the Artiſts 

= themſelves, without commiſſion, or the leaſt| dependange 

of their ever being diſpoſed of. If, in any of ſtheſe caſes, 
W the Artiſts. had not been known to poſſeſs abilities worthy. 
= to have been. employed, the queſtion, would have, been 
q unbeceſſary for me to put at this time, how it comes, to | 
po, that, in the moſt peremptory:and een 
it is inſiſted on, that the moſt. liberal encouragement. is 
given to the Engliſh Artiſts? Is it becauſe, a Guinea. is 
| * ſubſeribed to the: purchaſe 'of- a Print from thoſe Pictures, 
[: for which the Painters, in: ſuper-addition. to their own: 
| ſpeculative labours, venture on the heavy expences attend-- 
ing the labarious operations of Engraving them? Or is it, be- 
cauſe from motives of prudence, impelled by the neglect they 
A experienced, they are unwillingly forced on the ex- 
pedient of challenging attention, by offering thoſe, Works 
to public view, and of ſetting the price of a r 


on the humiliating Practice? But this Patropage is unique, 
it belongs only to. ourſelves ; and, in addition to its other 
: mefits, is likely to produce, this Farther brilliant eg, . 
namely, the making. Marc bands: d. Eftampes. ola ur ſirſt 
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meiref Genies, andpedueing ' the ſcudy of their Profelfons 
to Counbiſſeuiſbip vn Proc 1 3 Va ys { 
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not irofe& the factobreof Anticipation, when it may ſerve 
the intereſts of truth and honour. Thoſe aids, however, 


muſt» properly belong to the Subject, or they cannot be 


adopted; among which, the Altar-piece for the Chapel of his 
Excellenty the Sardinian Ambaſſador, however meritorious 
a performance of Mr. Rigaud's, cannot be admitted, as 
that commiſſion is known to have devolved on him 
through the Public Spirit which prevailed againſt uhoſe 
MAbominations, in the year Eighty, and is therefore as pro- 
perly out of 3 of 0 W as it is out of the 
pale of our Ohurch. a 
4-ot {wth d 0 "74 ; a | 
Iv the . for the We of eld tha 
factures; and Commerce, in the Adelphi, a very noble 
Work is carrying on by Mr. Profeſſor Barry; embracing 
in its deſign the Progreſs of Human Knowledge, from 

Orpheus to the preſent times, and poſſeſſing the whole 
circumference of their Great. Room, an extent of upwards 


2 
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of One hundred and forty feet, and upwards of eleven feet 
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aug mentation) by fRepping a little into futurity, I ſhall 
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recording of the actions of the Good and Virtuous of man- 
kind, for the benefit and example of Poſterity, as well as 


' which have degraded our nature, and rendered the actions of 
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in height. On this Subje&, howevery 1 hall no farthes 
anticipate public expeQation than to premiſe, that it is a 
full illuſtration of All that can be urged in favour of the 


powers of the Pencil, in ſo much as regards the honourably 


the juſtly conſigning to infamy and abhorrence, thoſe Vices 


Individuals a curſe to Society. It may not, however, be 


1 improper to notice, that this Work has roſe out of the 
ruins of the rejected propoſal for the decorating of St. Paul's 
Cathedral; and, indeed, I ſhould be induced to enter more 
copiouſly into its Hiſtory, but for the ſhare I myſelf had 
in firſt propoſing it to that Body, under another form than 


that it at preſent aſſumes; a tranſaction of which the 
records of the inſtitution, of the year 1774, bear teſtimony e, 
too flattering to my humble attempts to be uſeful to its 
views, through a medium which I conceived would, while 
it more particularly honoured that -Seciety, have been 


ſerviceable to the intereſts of the Arts at large, if I may be 


See alfo Mr. Barry's Inquiry into the real and imaginary Obſtructions to 


the Acquiſition of the Arts in England, chap. xi. pages 144, 145, 146: and 
the Preface to the third Volume of Memoirs of Agriculture and other ¶ o- 


nomical Arts; by Robert Doſſie, Eſq, pages 27, 28. 
wed 


"Fw 
allowed to draw fuch an inference from the approbation | 


ie alſo met from the Artiſts, ſelected by the Society 
for carrying that propoſal into execution, notwithſtanding 
its completion failed, from an objedtion ſtarted by ſome of 
them, but which, afterwards, by others who had concurred 
in that objection, would have been entered upon de nobo; 
and in iffuc, has been productive of the preſent arduous 
undertaking. In the ſhape it now offers, I feel myſelf 
happy to have been the ſucceſsful agent by whom Mr. 
Barry's propofal was made known to, and carried through 
the Society, in that it proves a ſtrong, collateral evidence, 
that the original propoſition I had the honour to offer ts 
their eanfideration, was not fo repugnant to their inelina- 
tions, although it had ſubjected them to a very conſiderable 
-Expence ; but that, on the contrary, they were ftill ready 
to attend to a fimiltar propoſal. And their honouring my 
repreſentation of it by their attention and concutrence, 
has completed my ſatisfaction, in the reflection that it has 
ſecured one public ſtation, in which the great line of the I 
Arts of this Country may aſſert its elaim to National re- 
gard, and eventually farther the intereſt of that publie- 
fpirited Inſtitution. This ſignal proof of the abilities, 
and laborious perſeverance of Mr. Barry, will ſhortly be 
laid before the Public, and for the honour of its diſcern= 

| ment 
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ſupply of Garde, and Models! Does this inſtance 
of Fatronage ſtand) in need of a comment? Let me, how- 
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 Gonmerce,(ſubdivided.into all che eee theyninclude, 


chat Society, than many of its Profeſſors ſeem. aware of, 
or Jarre inclinable to allow. 
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ſparoch the-laboutand2xparitie-of eallingdf)intorexiſtiocs, | 
it will meet with a; warmeſt· approbatien ; for. i however 


Vgulars At fis a fag, chat this Work was undertaken, and 
the Artiſt has been unremigtingly employed in carry ing it 


on foretheſe feigars paſt, wich ne other fupport tan 


ever,ndg- juſtice to he lnſtitution, which, it muſt be cnc 
hidered, i not founded. for the excluſiye [purpolgs. gf the 
Arts, nor can they appropriate their revenues to che put: 
chaſe of Pictures, however valuable. Manufaqtures, and 


te. alſo ohjeds to which the vie wan of that Satiety-are 
equally bound to attend, and encourage. In one word, 


Society, having beſtowed on the Polite: Arts full ons- 
third. of the whole ſum (amounting to about 25000. 


they have . expended on the ſeveral objects which hane 


claimed their encouragement, cannot be arraigned on their 


want of attention to their intereſts, with a ſhadow of 
juſtice. And, indeed, more of their ſucceſs . in theſe king: 
doms is owing to the reputation they at firſt obtained from 


It is not to that Inſtitution 
the 
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che Ares ap always to beter ba an abe PatronkWMithey 


eh uire!(/2Þchavei already fhewnodllge Th printiptentsf t 
«ffabliſhinent, imfortmngtelyy did not provide! fee ſb nec 
ſary a:refourcegs and which, being laid no dedper than on 


1 1 r 


the grounds of voluntary chntrihutiot i itſelſ fabjefiedcre 
the ſame anti gaffjſtamce. Tol the Publicyniherefore; 
we muſt» til} recur, and from thatiſohrce albab expe dt an 
efficient: Protectibn i beſitting itſelfo to offer and tho; Arta 
tothe tow 1H ba1oig vigo 211; lo notllaRibq gi d 05 
bat b 99372 101bn;V] mobgaiz ad ur to Raod on ond? 

| 523 eee Hoſpital ab.Greenwich ac with not quite ſo | 
woted anigntipathy to Pauiting-aswhidtifomecother Public: 
bud ies baytipbilefies, but cbrthinly far more: compeieut to 
judge of its imponthnice; byrlits effects, have commiliioned: 
Mr. Weſt» to, paznt:&hanShipwreck of: Sf Paulion'therifland-- 
of Melita, wherethexuduattacked by'a Viper, for theAltats 
 piece-ohanli@ apehoas foon as its renovation is completedt 
But hhearran outer Dees it not outrage the precaution of 
Prudenoe; andoſhock the provident ſchemey of Oeconomy; 

that>[orgnkich money ſſiouldqbe ſuſfered to be dra m out of 

the funds of a Charity of ſuch ſingular utility as: that Noble 
Aſſylum is known to be to our decayed Seamey," merely 
for. the purchaſe of a Picture? On a meaſure ſo ſeemingly 


idle, much good. argument might be adduced, in repre-- 
ſenting 
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{enting it as ruinous, we} defirugire 3 in its conſequences ; 
and through many a [gloomy point of view might we be 
led to behold the future downfall of that Royal Houſe, 
hy thoſe peſtilep : deſtroyers of the Arts, and its ruin ſpe- 
cioully traced to that ſource. Sed audi et alteram partem, 
is a maxim which theſe ſagacious prognoſticators ſhould 
be compelled to admit, where Truth is ſubjected to the 
hazard of their decifion. Greenwich Hoſpital is known 
to be in poſſeſſion of the only Painted Hall we have hi- 
therto to boaſt of in the kingdom, Windſor excepted; and 
there is not a viſitor to that magnificent Palace, but makes 
tthat room a part of his obſervation; yet, although terms of 
5 | 0 admiſſion are not preſcribed, and even halfpence are 
offered, and received for that indulgence, the annual 
amount of ſhewing that Hall, on an average, is upwards 
of 300 J. If, therefore, we calculate that produce from 
the year 1715, when part of the monies arifing out of 
the cuſtom of ſhewing it to the Public, were firſt appro- 
priated to the purpoſe of placing out the Sons of the Pen- 
fioners as Apprentices, to the preſent time, it will be found 
to have produced the ſum of Twenty thouſand and one 
bundred pounds. 


Ip 


1 * 5 J | 
Arx this fact proves any thing, it proves that the Nation i 
1 wo been eſſentially injured in not employing ounArtiſts 


in forming bodies of Works ſimilar to the one I have 
here inſtanced; that more than the virtue of Oeconẽãwuvr 
is ſometimes neceſſary to the attainment of Riches; and 
that Arithmetical calculations are never more uncertain, 
than when applied to matters of Taſte, and Works of 
ſuperior Genius, which are influenced by cauſes far he- 
yond their. contracted aptics clearly to comprehend, or 
fairly to account for, with all their feebleneſs of forefightz 


and miſerable contrivance. 
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25 1 PRE of rien age I the line KH ar, 
on which: Public Patronage has ſhed its influence, except- 
ing thoſe of the Statue of the late:Earliof Chatham, erected 
in the Guildhall of the City of London, and his Monu- 
ment Preparing for Weſtminſter Abbey, by Mr. Bacon; 
and the Monument intended to commemi6rate' the three 
Gallant Officers who fell in that glorious conflict with 
the Fronchr fleet in the Weſt Indies on the r ath of April, 

the Deſign of which has been laid before, and approved 
of, 125 his Manly, by that able ſculptor Mr. N pres 
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'F Lord Robert Mangers Copy ceo ps and Cams dur. 
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To: thoſe Acts of Public » very great gender 


= is indeed to be aſcribed: and I congratulate my Countey, 


on the certain proſpect it has of being fully convinced, 
that where their liberality is ſuffered to operate in favour 
of ſterling Genius, the reſult muſt be glorious to both, 
and reflect a laſting ſplendour on che National Genero- 
ity, and Diſcernment. The abilities of theſe Artiſts 
deſerve the unlimited Protection of their Country: nor 
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'To theſe, as Public Works; LETS] carrying on, and 
under contemplation, I thall add ſuch other Sculptures as 
come under that deſcription, and have rcached 8 know- 
TO "un EEE mann, n 2113-1 


«inthe mene, A Ste of ir er Me 


<.”- & 490 


Sl Weſtminſier abbey The Monument of General Wolfe, 
* una O Mo i cn io ann UM 941 
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Duke of Cumberland, * Sir Henry Cheere. 
0 3 | IN 
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Ix the Ganahl of thi _ n AStavad of the 
Pee 2 William gy Eſq: by: Mea om 
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„ n hs lat, 254 — ee ee 1 A to add 
to diese pate catalogue of Public Patronage, atchieyed 
by the Engliſh School, I betake me to the Royal Tower 


of Windſor, where is moſt fully evinced, that in one ſpot | 


of this Iſland at leaft, Hiſtorical Painting has an aſylum 
opened to it, on the bafis of that inſpiring prineiple—a 
perfect knowledge of i its e and an 1 for its 
pow. 2d Tit nf 


"4 n the fir enümple in the nation have influenced 
a practice, in which its Intereſt and its Arts could be reci- 
procally promoted, and the memory of the preſent age made 
more grateful to poſterity, that Princely and Magnificent 
Work carrying on by Mr. Weſt, for the King's Chapel in the 
Caſtle at Windſor, two Subjects of which ſuite of Pictures 
have already paſſed through the Exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy, viz. Chriſt healing the Sick, and The Aſcenſion, 
we . then have ſeen other inſtances of regard paid to 

— 44 H 2 a n 


Auel 10 roll of ae n and ſo bp 
for the moſt carneſt attention of the Nobleman, the Gentle- 
man, the Scholar and the Philanthropiſt. By ſuch purſuits, 
ſeadily maintained, the inroads of Vice and Diſſipation, the 
torrent of Luxuty and Frivolity, the torpor of Sloth and Idle- 
neſs, and the contemptible nothingneſs of our employments, 
| mighthave-been, in part, prevented, and our views directed to 
Sbects more worthy an enlightened people. But in this; as 
in numberlefs other inſtanoes of the benefitent'purpoſes of 
its Auguſt Founder, it is left to act ſingly and alone. In 
bappier times, when the rage of Party has ſubſided, and 
the miſt which has ſo long hood-winked our reaſon is 
diſſipated, the value of theſe inſtances of Royal Munifi- | 
cence will become more viſible, their motives more ap- 
plauded, and, perhaps, more imitated. In this ſplendid 
Work, a full teft will alſo be held forth to the preſent 
and future ages, that without injury to the grounds of 
our faith, Proteſtant Churches may admit of rational em- 
bpelliſhment, and the pure ſimplicity of our deyations 

in ſacred and untouched. e | 
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Br Wb hall be ſaid of a 50 of a Gmilar nature; 
ſet on foot for the decoration of its neighbouring Colle- 


n Church, with -Subjech analogous to the ceremony of 
1 Ingsſtalling 
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Bilal the Knights of the Garter, which i is 1 
min its Choir tobe painted on Glaſs, to fill its Baſt 
Window To have looked beyond a certain deſcription 
of elevated Characters for means to carry into execution 
whatever might contribute to ſo marked a purpoſe, and 
which would alſo include an elegant Compliment in 

return for the diſtinction the Royal Family have paid it, 
by honburing that Church by their Aſſiſtance. at Divine 
Service, (which motive; indeed,” is ſaid to have given 
riſe to the meafure in the Chapter, muſt have been 
tranſpreffing againſt every idea of Propriety. It accord- 
ingly received their concurrence. The Propoſition failed, 
however, in its original conſtruction, but was not wholly 
abandoned: it had met ſome attention, but was made 

to give way to a new arrangement, and to receive this 
fingulat improvement in its Plan: It was now propoſed 
to embelliſh that Church with Copies of ſame of - the'cele- 
brated: Italian Pictures, and to ſend commiſſions to Rome 
for: that purpoſs ] Is it poſlible to conceive that ſuch a 
ſtab ſhould be deliberately aimed at the vitals of the 
Britiſh Arts, by any one whoſe; province it is, from an 
elevated ſituation, and princely fortune, to have given aid 
to their eftabliſhinent, to have ſeconded the views of the 
Sovereign in foſtering; maturing; and perfecting them in 
1741 their 


_— TX #1 i 
ehe Country, and to have flood fortli their de- 
eie d Patron and Friend, to che eyes of all Burope? ii | 
had" been hoped that the College of All-Souls, Oxford, 
had been ſingle in their opinion of the "Engliſh Artiſts, 
and would have preſerved to itſelf the excluſive 7enjoy- 
ment of that very liberal ſentiment; but the inſtanee 
before us has far outſtripped their refinements; '/Coptes 
| by the Copying Phinters of Italy, were to be preferred to 


placed before the eyes of that Prince, whole? Paternal 
goodneſs! was exerting every nerve to bring forward Na- 
tional excellence among his on Subjects; in contact alſo 
VvVoich a Royal Chapel, profeſſedly opened by his Gracious 

M.unificence, to receive the Offerings of Native Genius on 
its Altar! But, happy in the poſſeſſion of the fixed re- 
gards of Royal Patronage; our School has been ffiielded from 
the injury meditated againſt its honour, under that benign 
influence from whence alone has flowed the chief Protectioꝶ 
with which the elegant Arts have hitherto been cheared, 
and which has condeſcended to direct this final amend: 
ment to the foregoing propoſitions, viz. the Subject of 
The Reſurrectiom is to occupy the centre diviſion of the 
Window; Peter and John, the bottom of that to its right; 
and The Thre: Maryt, in a correfponding ſituation, in tht 


1 Gs * 
le diriſion. Over Peter and * the - Regal. Arn 
ſurrounded: by thoſe of the. preſent Knights of the Garter. ; 
and anſwerable to Us? tho/e of. Eward. the. Third, founder 
of the Order, encompaſſed by. thoſe of the ft Knights 
Companions. Theſe Are finally ſurmounted by the n Creft 3 


of che Privee of Wale o the ight,119 which hot. of | 


arrangement has been: adjuſted by Mr. Weſt, who has re- 
ceived orders to prepare the Deſigns from which they are 
to be executed, on glaſs, by Mr. Jarvis z and alſo to prepare 
an Altar · piece, the Subject of which is, The La Supherʒ 


8 Preſet from His Majeſty to * Church... 
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ek reproach, had theſe fe Public inſtances of the 
employment of the Britiſh Pencils, been given to them in 
Cornmiſſions: but, to put the abſence of that Virtue out 
of all poſſible doubt, we find that the greateſt. proportion 
of thoſe: Works are the (Gifts tbe Artiſts tbemſalves, if 
we exclude the Royal Commands ] In oppoſition to this 
ſtubborn fac, let it now be ſhewn, whether, any other 
deſcription of men, dependant on a Proſeſſion for; their 


19 ſupport, 


Wi 600 
ſupport) haße devoted ſo much df their time to the yo 
lunar) ſervice of the Community, or hot have been ſo 
: __—_ wed en n of Mock Dane lng hos 
path! „ 1 agen io 
= Ts oy philoſophicy:and wat Richardſon, who 
b wrote from genuine feelings, who ſaw the Arts through 
no falſe glare, no vitiated medium, in the enthuſiaſm of 
his ardour, in recommending their ſerious cultivation to 
his Country, draus this encouraging inference) from the 


premiſſes: “ Thus“ (ſays He) cu athing as yet unheard 


be of, and whoſe very fame (toi our adiſhonour) has at 
« preſent an uncouth ſouſd, may dme to: be eminentſ in 
* the world, I mean the Engliſh School of Painting; 
% and, whenever this happens, who (knows to what 
"#6 heights it may riſe; for the Engliſh nation is not 
, adeuſtomed to do things by halves. Peace t his 
Patriot Spirit I it was his laſt, beſt wiſh that it ſhould not 
of all others, in that inſtanec, be i leptoadh to ita ut he 
has been ſpared the mortifleation of ſeciag an English 
School eſtabliſhed, its Members in / the habit of furdefsfol 
practice in their various walks) for upwards õf twenty 
ycars, acknowledged by the world to habe long ſinoe ſur- 
paſſed in every excellence the united Abilities of all living 
nn and to have made ſucceſsful inroads on the 


* dg 21 g credit 
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 rredit of the firſt: names in the bert Schools of Furoph 
Italy not excepted ; with every teſtimony of merit in their 


favour, with every feeling alive to the honour'/of' i its name; 
they languiſh for want of healthful exerciſe, and are left 


to deprecate their ever having liſtened to à call which 
| promiſed them Glory, but which has ſubjected them to 
Neglect and Diſregard. NA 1 


al propoſed to myſelf in the Plan of this Addreſs, not 
to. draw inferences from the reputed Abilities of cither | 
School, but. ſimply to ſtate what has been the' reſult of 
the two foundations from the Fatronege they N 
received. 
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_—x ti the French School, we find its Patronage was warm, 
fervent, and dignified ;-. partaking of every ſtimulating 
principle that could invigorate, enliven, and cheriſh its 
objects, and place them on a permanent baſis, beyond 
the reach of caprice to aſſail, or faſhion to impair; it ſaw 
them of too much importance to be trifled with, and of 
too much value to be abandoned. NES the refult has 


been a National Honour. 


| Is the Engliſh School, Public Patronage 1s ſeen ta 7 
been attracted more by the novelty of the undertaking, 
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than wum of the purſuit. Engaged in an ex- 
periment, Which if it failed, nothing Was loſt, nothing 
being expected. Employed on a forlorne hope, of which 
all the world had ſaid, we were not to expect the fruition, 
and we ourſelves were perſuaded to believe it a preſumption 
to attempt. It has conſequently nta in a Mational 
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; Fon (Ss "yay true legitimate Genius appeared, it 
ſurpriſed, confounded, and amazed ! neither hoped, nor 
expected, it was  aukwardly x received ; and its pretenſions 
being ſomewhat beyond the limits * mediocrity, and 
ſuch as we were neither accuſtomed to, nor prepared for, 
a dead ſtand has been put to its progreſs, and its ex- 
iſtence is neither cared for, nor enquired after. And till, 
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with our uſual conffency,' muſt we ' clamour ſtill muſt 
we ere 0h! for en aſſiſtance! and ah / for ex- 


2 . 
2x... 


Bor ns ſhroly; has been gacrificed to the « fuer 


citious vanity of our half-formed Conoſcenti, in the run 


they have been pleaſed to make on the Modern Profeſſors 
1 of the Arts. Every blame has been freely laid at their 


4 „%% 


door, 


7 3 
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ham and; every, abuſe and inſult bann upon "we in 
oppoſition to their pretenſions to Public countenance, 
whenever they have. had the courage to appear at the bar 
of its tribunal, To read; the ſcurrility with which they 
are attacked, to mark the venom and inveteracy with 
which they are aſperſed, one cannot but turn aſide front 
them with indignant horror, and bewail the baſeneſs of 
the principles on which ſuch depraved ſentiments are 
founded. Under theſe promulgated: falſchoods, the pre- 
tended Patron takes ſhelter, and has his anſwer in Print 
to the claims of injured Merit, bleeding from the wounds 
of the hidden Aſſaſſin. To become eminent in the Arte 
is an Herculean taſk; and many ſecret and open Hydras 
are to be encountered on the way. To a ſtrength of 
Genius, a ſtrong Mind is alſo neceſſary; and to both, a 
contempt for the giddy applauſe of the multitude, and 
the deſpicable revilings of the malevolent, are equally: ins 
diſpenſible. The Britifh Artiſts ſtand acquitted: in the 
face of the world, that they have been aſſiduous, vigilanty 
and ſucceſsful in their practice. They have on their on 
ideas of the honour of their Profeſſion faced every diffi- 
culty unſupported, and have undertaken Pilgrimages | ta 
the Italian ſhrines out of the pureſt zeal for the Arts; 
but their return has been marked with no encouraging 

I 2 proſpect, 


ſek. Every ſordid hand is lifted againſt them, and they 
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3 broſpeck, and their en i Tl nde of their Saints 


have dropped into the ears of their Patrons more tirefome 


than che repeated tales of old age, and more irkſome than 


the ſqualling of infants to antiquated maidens. A purſuit 
ſo diſcouraging, a ſervice ſo full of anxious care, ſhoult 
have ſtrong incitements to draw ſo many votaries to its 
temple. This igmir famumws, is, however, found to be no 


9 | | other than the recorded fame of former Veterans, Re the 


report made of the - honours they had ſeverally acquired: 
None act more powerfully on generous minds than fucli 
examples, nor is it a reproach, but an honour to tlioſe 


who have, from ſuch influence, had courage to devote 


themſelves to face ſuch odds, when ſo many nearer, and 
eaſier patlis were open to the fane of Fortune: It is this 


palpable, this damnable ſin againſt the cooler dictates of 
Prudence, that excites the contempt of the more provident 
of mankind; and hence, thoſe who have committed it 


ftand- profcribed their ſociety, and expelled their coun- 


are:curſed with the fate of Caſſandra; though true pro- 
phets, their report is not to be believed, nor can they: 


hope to obtain juſtice tilſ out of the reach of envy, and 
mixed with the duſt of the earth, they receive it in the 


en af an geen and . Poſterity.. 


F have- 


| enſured for this aſſertion, but let me be refuted by irre- 


Rn & if, 
T bare been led into this train of refle&tion, from the: 
retroſpect 1 have taken of the manner in which the Arta 
of this Country have ariſen to'eminence; notwithſtind- 


ing che uniform neglect they have combated; - Þ may be 


fragable proof, ere I am required to retract it. And; 
among others, that may be thought to incur a ſimilar 
doubt, let this be given me back as à vague, unfounded 
inſtance of the want of the true 1 of . the 
Arts n. have eme en n HO Vit 215 


Tus ee collection of Pictures was known t6- 
have been intended — ſale long ere the Empreſs of Ruſſia 
was in treaty for it. What them could have been ſo 
proper an Object n. Pablic attention, as that the Royal. 
Academy ſhould have been empowered to enter into 
treaty for it, and have been enabled to have purchaſed. 
it, if not on their own account, on the behalf of the 
State. We have a Magnificent Public Structure raiſing 
on the ſcite of Somerſet- Houſe, in which the Engliſh. 
School of Art, by the protecting Band of the Royal 
Founder, is nobly lodged. The Royal and Antiquarian 
Societies, have alſo, under the fame propitious influence, 
their refidence eſtabliſhed there: and we are further given 
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. that ſeveral, 4 the Offices of 3 : 
and the Revenues: aren al ſo to be accommodated in other 


parts of chat noble, edifice. A Plan ſo replete with pro- 

priety and expediency, united with dignity and; grandeur 
ol. Conception in the Peſign and executed with an ele- 
gance and preciſion to be found only in the Productions 
of our own Artificers, cann 


canngt but meet witk the tulle 
approbation of the Fe In the other parts of this 
building, there will undoubtedly be. ſeveral. principal and 


2 
— 


elegant rooms, as well as thoſe already in the poſſeſſion 


of the three Societies ſettled there. Now, what more 
naturally occurs to thoſe who build houſes for themſelves, 
than the idea how they ſhall furniſh them? Upon the ex- 
panded principle of National Splendour, this edifice was 


voted by Parliament to be ereted ; and, I truſt, 1 {hall 
not be accuſed of ſtraining my argument, to prove the pro- 
priety of Public Patronage being given to the Arts, when 


I aſſert, that the omiſſion of ſeizing. the opportunity of 


buying the whole of that capital Collection of Pictures, 
and depoſiting them in the principal apartments of that 
Palace, was not only loſing the only opportunity this 


| Country ever had of forming a School of Art that could 


yield the conſequence, and the uſes ſuch an eſtabliſhment 


ought. to poſſeſs, whereby its Students might be benefitted, 


5 | | | | and 
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and the tnflitution become truly reſpe@table'; but farther 
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viewed, in This lig 10 


e liberality 'of the grant itſelf 1 was 
eſſentially; Wan in the overſi Sht, 'when we compare 
; the inconſiderable addition of 42000 . (the ſum for which 
. that \Calleftion fo ſold, 43 to oY ſum eſtimated and voted for 
that e pier e * 5 Ar ch 
| of 3191 91W 20396041 21603 4k Hagan apt? 
a Te HAT, „Collegen of Pidtures, ſo depoſited, and ” 
| mitted | to the care and ſuperintendance of the a 
Academy, and, under their direction, laid open to the 5 
of their Students, would, in conjunction with the Build- 
ing, have formed, not only an object of continual delight 
and entertainment to ourſelves, and have been the reſort 
of all foreigners and ſtrangers, but alſo a School of In- 
ſtruction, in which riſing Artiſts might have been led to 
improvement by the excellence of their examples. And 
0 thoſe, to whom the tour of Italy might have proved too 
J formidable a an undertaking, on a variety of conſiderations, | 
A fund, of information would have been provided ; this, 
together with the inſtructions of the Academical Profeſſors, 
to, aid them 1 in their reſearches, might well haye ſpared 
"them, that, toil and expence, without the danger of their 


| ee imputation of of indolence. Let me hear no- 
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ee which might be ſtarted on the 
ſub- 
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no where but 1 in, Rome the excellencies of that $ School arc 
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is not very probable its being torne from us may prove any 
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advantage to our own, Artiſts. Mean time, an Empire, 
which. but yeſterday reared its head among the states of 
Europe, riſing forth from its deſerts and its wilderneſſes, 
with the avidity which has marked its rapid progreſs to 
| dominion, in every political intercourſe, ſeized the ho- t 
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en = that Collection holds, compared to what 


def affords. It. ſhould e ever be remembered, that it is 


N 


in 


to be found ; 5, and it renders. it no. leſs our concern to avail 
ourſelves. of ſecondary. aſſiſtance, becauſe the firſt i is totally 
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= unattainable. It might be ſome alleviation, indeed, of 


this neglect, if thoſe Rooms were left for the practice of 
our, School,. to. ſupply. them with decorations and embel-/ 


Jiſhments ; but Lam apprehenſive I have already proved 


too much, to leave a hope exiſting of that ever being the 


caſe; 3 fince, as the collection we have loft, had neither | 
the fault of being Modern, or of our own Productions, it 
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nourable Prize, and has now to boaſt the poſſeſſion of a 


ſore of Art that would have ſhed luſtre on a any Nation. 


Mar 1 10. in this place, D the reiterated queſtion 


4 modern Patrons, when they demand, with ſuch em- 
ph abe, under the preſcription Richardſon holds out to Pl 


A 
- 


Ras; vnnviſeur 
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Conniſeur, Where is „ the capricious but vaſt Genius 
C of Lionardo da Viaich; the fierce and gigantic one of 
« Michael Angelo; the divine and polite one of Raphael; 
the poetical fancy of Giulio; the angelic mind of 
60 Corregio, or Parmagiano; the haughty, ſullen, but ac- 
10 compliſhed Annibal; the learned Agoſtino Caracci, 
to be found in your Works? by aſking another of them 
in turn, — To what purpoſe would be the attainment. .of 
all, or; any of theſe accompliſhments, ſuppoſing Modern 
Artiſts to be wanting in each particular, ſeeing that neither | 
the one, nor the other. has , to aalen FOR in 
its/favour'?. 1 n T ld hotatis o eie 
dbb dd nabe 41 1 1 eds, 1 
RausegAU "ag wal that 105 from the Philo- 
et ſopher the pleaſure of being heard, and his deſire of 
% knowledge will dcaſe. He has put the caſe in the 
ſtrongeſt light poſſible: if eee Philoſophy, with all 
its reſtraining principles, be deemed inadequate to ſuch 
a teſt, no wonder the active mind of an Artiſt ſhould prove 
too volatile for the experiments Neglect might think 
proper to make on the vittues of his forbearance. Under 
that baleful influence, ſo inhoſpitable and fatal to Genius, 
| we ſuſtain the loſs of a Mortimer, who has ſallefl from the 
ene” with bk few remaining lights by which Polterity 


can trace his ſhort, but brilliant courſe. Its murky clouds 
K have 
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have likewiſe fo e others, that we have enjoyed 
der; luft but tranſiently, and by intervals; whilſt ſomie 
have changed their ek and others totally re. 
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I truſt, bee * it will no ange Kung point 
to be decided, whether the Engliſh School has failed in 
bringing its Proofs of Ability to have added /a much 
Hondur to its Country as that of France, had it been 
Br. hg by ſimglar Protection: and that its failure is 
not aſeribable to its Want of Powers, but to the Wrong 
bias into which it was idly thrown by the trifling pur- 
ſuits of vitiated Public ie nevertheleſs, hu 


miliating, that, with all the advantages in our hands, 


Poſterity will have to view with concern and regret, that 


after a long ſuſpenſe, the balance was ſuffered to pre- 


ponderate in favour of France, and that the ſcale of 
England, having been filled with Trifles, gs: e 
ered 5 1 „ek the beam.” | rig Janice 
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| 1 am, Sir, 
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Humble Servant, es 
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e, ON RO V. GREEN. 
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T. had 1 wholly ned my recollection, to introduce the 
following Public W orks in their proper place, which is, 
at the head of the Liſt given in page 47. The orerſight 
has ariſen from the plan I had adopted, of enumerating 
thoſe Productions only which properly come under that 
deſcription. Hence, no 1 has at all been had to 
ſeveral Capital Hiſtorical Pictures, painted by various 
Engliſh Artiſts, but which are ſhut up in different Private 
Colledions. And, in endeavouring to keep clear of that 
boundary, it threw me beyond a point that was meant to 
ſtand prominent in this Addreſs, namely, the recom- 
mending the decorating our Palaces, and other Public 
Edifices, with Hiſtorical Works by Britiſh Artiſts, | 


Tux Queen's Houſe, moſt certainly, therefore, ſhould 
have been adverted to, and what of the Productions of 
the Engliſh School it poſſeſſes, ſhould have been * 
held forth. 
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Tua munificent example of the Sovereign's gracious 7 
attention 'to the Arts, lays claim to our warmeſt gratitude, WE 
for poſſeſſing us with the following makerly, n 

and valuable Works, viz.” 


The Departure of R egulus n Rome to C e . | 
be eee ats all: Im" in bagger ET. 1 


n ais, Ben Be was nine je ears. "old,  fwtaring enmity 
= 70 the Romans, be. pb the Altar of Jupiter. et 
5 | The. Death, of Epaminondas.. tap T $673 


es. ts 1 


De Death of* the Chevalier b 0170 5199 | 
© The Death of Gentral Wolfe. 5 5 2 yt 5 
- The King of , nien DOT, bis Son br, bre 
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[ Priſoners before Cyrus. oye on ene 15 nod 
k Segeſtes, and his Daughter, Wi 2 of Arminius brought 
Priſoners bifore Germanicus. 8 jt 
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Tris ſuite of Pictures, entirely filling one apartment of 

the Queen's Houſe, is the Production of Mr. Weſt. 1 
| Timon of Arthens, by Mr. Dance. 2 
Peter, having denied Cbriſt, by Mr. Weſt. 
6 4 3 Ir 


4 „„ | 
Ir were © a conſummation devoutly to be wiſhed," 
that in contemplating what has already been accompliſhed 
towards the eſtabliſhment of, the Arts among us, on 
the moſtggliberal plan, a juſt, conception of what yet 
remains to be done, and A. determination of carrying it 

into immediate practice, would be the reſult of that 

ö contemplation,. whilft i it is yet in our power. The Arts, it 
is ill hoped, are not without ſome true Friends, nor ſo 
entirely ſtripped of real Patronage, as to be paſt recovery. | 
The want even of the Higheſt Example cannot now be 
pleaded in extenuation of farther neglect. And it has 
never yet appeared, but that thoſe, who have; the moſt 
_ faithfully copied that Example, in whatſoever might add | 
dignity to rational employment, have had moſt reaſon 
to approve their own diſcernment in following the: path 
it had pointed out. ; e 
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o the indulgen candour of the Reader, ſuch, NT * 55-1 
other Errata, as 2 bave paſſed: uncorredted, ae e recommpnded. — 


